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The New Negro (1925), The Negro in Art (1940), The Negro and 
His Music (1941), Negro Art, Past and Present, and Race Contacts 
and Interracial Relations. 

In all of this critical expertise, Locke employed no ultimates or 
absolutes. There was, rather, the furbishing of the new—the New 
Negro and the burgeoning artist—subjected to criticism and analy- 
sis and subject only to the inviolate ethos which Locke thought of 
as democratically based. His friendship with young, struggling 
artists, his sponsorship of the growing youth movements, and his 
vision of the new youth taking a rightful place in the democratic 
milieu were reflections of the philosophical liberalism he professed. 
Professional philosophizing was turned into the kind of critical 
analysis which Locke equated with progress in the growth of the 
personality. 

The development of Locke’s axiological views supplied him 
with a Weltanschauung as a philosophy of life in the here and 
the now, the projection of value judgments into the milieu of 
contemporary problems. This was not a vague and actionless 
modus vivendi, but rather a system of perspectives with respect 
to the individual as an active participant. The belief in a value 
relativism was of course a rejection of all absolutes, theological 
as well as metaphysical. He once wrote, ‘‘We must realize more 
fully that values create imperatives as well as the more formally 
super-imposed absolutes, and that norms control our behavior as 
well as guide our reasoning.”’ 

This affirmation meant that a world without values would be 
meaningless, colorless positivism, and behavioristic pragmatism. 
The values of the Whitmanesque, democratic common man were 
to be carried on in individual and group behavior in only the 
most practical way. ‘‘Whether then on the plane of reason or 
that of action, whether ‘above the battle’ in the conflict of ‘isms’ 
and the ‘bloodless battle of ideas’ or in the battle of partisans with 
their conflicting and irreconcilable ways of life, the same essential 
strife goes on, and goes on in the name of eternal ends and defined 
ultimates. Our quest for certainty, motivated from the same urge, 
leads to similar dilemmas. The blind practicality of the common 
man and the disinterested practicality of the philosopher yield 
similar results and rationalizations.’’ ? 

Value anarchy was rejected also, as well as any descriptive 
analysis of personal or class interests. The major problem for 
American philosophy, Locke thought, is the resolution of those 
conflicts so inherent in the American philosophical tradition—truth 


2‘¢ Values and Imperatives,’’ American Philosophy, Today and Tomorrow, 
ed. by Horace M. Kallen and Sidney Hook (New York, 1935), p. 315. 
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and error, means and ends, goodness and evil. And, he thought, 
a resurgence of some normative principles of objective validity for 
values is the answer—a functional version of value norms and a 
search for normative principles within the immediate context of 
valuation. The plea that Locke made in 1935 bore fruit. He 
asked that there be a more direct approach to the problem of 
value ultimates residing in their functional roles as stereotypes 
of feeling-attitudes and dispositional imperatives of action choices. 
This meant a more scientific understanding of the operative mecha- 
nisms of valuation. In this clarica call he proved himself a trail- 
blazer, and twenty years ago he predicted that ‘‘once contemporary 
American thought turned systematically to the analysis of values, 
its empirical and functionalist approach would be considerably 
in its favor.”’ 

His own analytic work in value theory was abstract and 
schematic, and it was designed to rework the scientific value-judg- 
ments of the Austrian School and Brentano. But he was never 
‘fabove the battle’? even in this abstruse field, for he applied 
valuational judgment to American social action, free enterprise, 
colonialism, imperialism, war, discrimination, and the deprivation 
of human rights, which he associated with value anarchy. Always 
interested in peace, he could write, ‘‘ Repose and action, integration 
and conflict, acceptance and projection as attitudes, create natural 
antinomies, irresolvable orders of values; and the only peace a 
scientific view of value can sanction between them is one based 
not upon priority and precedence but upon parity and reci- 
procity.’’ * 

Locke always returned to what he called the common denomin- 
ator order of factual reality and objectivity, but he added that 
values are not to be reduced to this denominator. Since our im- 
peratives are likely to be with us, we must establish some principle 
for regulating them—practical humane imperatives and constants 
of social science. 


In such a perspective, Nordicism and other rampant racialisms might 
achieve historical sanity or at least prudential common-sense to halt at the 
natural frontiers of genuinely shared loyalties and not sow their own eventual 
downfall through forced loyalties and the counteractions which they inevitably 
breed. Social reciprocity for value loyalties is but a new name for the old 
virtue of tolerance, yet it does bring the question of tolerance down from the 
lofty thin air of idealism and chivalry to the plane of enlightened self-interest 
and the practical possibilities of value-sharing. As a working principle it 
divorces proper value loyalty from unjustifiable value bigotry, releases a cult 
from blind identification with creed and dogma, and invests no value interest 
with monopoly or permanent priority.+ 


8 Ibid., p. 326. 4 Ibid., p. 327. 
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Since there was no immediate expectation of any transvalua- 
tion of values, Locke’s belief in relativism led him to foresee the 
end of absolutism and totalitarianism in every form. ‘‘Cultural 
relativism ... is the culminating phase of relativistic philosophy, 
and it is bound to have a greater influence than any other phase of 
relativism upon our conception and practise of values.’’* 

Locke thought that the reciprocity and tolerance which might 
emerge once there was a genuine sense of value-sharing would 
lead to integration in a real direction. These views were the 
natural outgrowth of his perspective as to brotherhood values and 
the other-regarding outlook of scientifically-minded persons who 
had no regard for bigotry, ‘‘race,’’ or inferiority-value anarchy. 


His prescience was more Cassandra-like than he himself admitted 
in 1935. 


But if reciprocity and tolerance on the large scale are to await the in- 
corporation of the greater community the day of our truce of values is far 
off. Before any such integrations can take place, the narrowness of our 
provincialisms must be broken down and our sectarian fanaticisms lose some 
of their force and glamour. A philosophy aiding this is an ally of the larger 
integration of life . . . such reconstruction will never bring us to a basis of 
complete cultural uniformity or commonmindedness about values. Whatever 
integrations occur . . . whether of thought and social system . . . cultural and 
value pluralism of some sort will still prevail. Indeed in the atmosphere 
induced by relativism and tolerance such differentiation is likely to increase 
rather than just continue. ... But a theoretical break has come, and seems to 
have set in simultaneously from several quarters . . . the convergence of 
these trends indicates a new center for the thought and insight of our present 
generation, and that would seem to be a philosophy and a psychology, and 
perhaps too, a sociology, pivoted around functional relativism.® 


As a critic, Alain Locke may not take his place with the immor- 
tals and perhaps not with the New Criticism, for his vision was 
more stereoscopic. His critical acumen opened new paths for others 
to follow and this broad view made him a spokesman in the best 
sense. His humility never allowed for bombast or pompousness. 
He was too conscious of his limitations and too aware of the cir- 
cumstances which circumscribed his own career. It is fitting to 
recall Locke’s own self-estimate when he was asked, in 1934, for a 
self-analysis. He replied that he would like to claim as his life 
motto the Greek principle, ‘‘Nothing in excess,’’ but that he had 
to wear another badge, ‘‘All things with a reservation,’’ his badge 
of circumstances. 


EvuGenEe C. HoLMeEs 
HowarD UNIVERSITY 


5 Ibid., p. 327. 6 Ibid., p. 328. 
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ALAIN LOCKE AND CULTURAL PLURALISM * 


LEASE don’t be disturbed by this list of now second-hand 

books that Dr. Krikorian has provided for you. I am not 
as formidable as that sounds. I am simply concerned, as we all 
must be in these times of ours, about the meaning and the future 
of freedom, alike as a philosophical conception and as a working 
idea. 

The expression ‘‘cultural pluralism’’ must now be familiar to 
all of you. It has figured in the public prints. It has come to 
denote one of the alternatives of foreign policy for our State 
Department. Even members of the Security Council and the 
General Staff are reported as talking about the importance of the 
Bill of Rights and the intercultural relations which the Bill of 
Rights implies as against those implied by totalitarian creeds. 
It is not possible to implement any of the propositions of our 
American Bill or of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of the United Nations without assuming the primacy and the 
irreducible plurality of the cultures of mankind and their impact 
on one another. 

As an expression in the American language ‘‘cultural plural- 
ism’’ is about 50 years old. I used it first around 1906 or 1907 
when Alain Locke was in a section of a class at Harvard where 
I served as assistant to Mr. George Santayana. It has taken 
these two generations for the term to come into more general use 
and to figure in philosophical discourse in this country. Locke, 
you may remember, refers in one of his philosophical essays to a 
book by F. C. S. Northrop of Yale, entitled ‘‘The Meeting of 
East and West,’’ and indeed since the First World War the ex- 
pression has recurred in public discussion more and more fre- 
quently and more diversely. 

In my mind, here is what it fundamentally signifies: first, a 
concept that social science and social philosophy can and do 
employ as a working hypothesis concerning human nature and 
human relations; second, an ethical ideal—an article of faith 
which challenges certain prevailing philosophical conceptions about 
both. Those conceptions are fundamentally monistic. There per- 
sists in the sciences of man and nature and in philosophies as 
they have developed in our country, a disposition to assert and 
somehow to establish the primacy of totalitarian unity at the 
beginning, and its supremacy in the consummation, of all exist- 


‘ 


* Extension of Remarks made at a Memorial Meeting under the auspices 
of the Alain Locke Memorial Committee, Saturday, October 29, 1955, New 
York University. 
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ence. It is, of course, conceded that multitude and variety seem 
pervasive, always and everywhere. But it is denied that they 
are real. It is the One that is real, not the Many—whether we 
regard many things or many men. Men come and go but Man 
goes on forever, and it is in their eternal and universal Manhood 
that all men are brothers. That this brotherhood involves the 
blood rivalry of Cain and Abel perhaps much more commonly 
than the relationship between David and Jonathan seems not to 
affect this monist creed, nor the cliché regarding the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of Man, which is one of its commoner 
expressions. A better word for what is intended by ‘‘brother- 
hood’’ is the word ‘‘friendship.’’ For this word carries no impli- 
cation of an identical beginning and common end that are to be 
attributed to the event that two persons or two peoples or a thou- 
sand peoples who are different from each other and must perforce 
live together with each other, seek such ways of togetherness as 
shall be ways of peace and freedom. 

Now, the expression ‘‘Cultural Pluralism’’ is intended to signify 
this endeavor toward friendship by people who are different from 
each other but who, as different, hold themselves equal to each 
other. By ‘‘equal’’ we commonly mean ‘‘similar’’ or ‘‘identical.’’ 
Cultural Pluralism, however, intends by ‘‘equal’’ also parity of 
the unequal, equality of the unlike, not only of the like or the 
same. It postulates that individuality is indefeasible, that dif- 
ferences are primary, and that consequently human beings have 
an indefeasible right to their differences and should not be 
penalized for their differences, however they may be constituted, 
whatever they may consist in:. color, faith, sex, occupation, pos- 
sessions, or what have you. On the record, nevertheless, human 
beings continually penalize one another for their differences. This 
is how they exemplify the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God; how-the South Africans are brothers to their dark-skinned 
victims, the Chinese to the Koreans, the Arabs to the Israelis, and 
the Russians to non-Communist mankind. Each demands of his 
sibling, ‘‘ Agree with me, be my brother—or else! And so that 
you may become completely a brother, you must offer up your 
own different being to be digested into identification with mine. 
You must replace your purposes with mine, your ways and means 
with mine. Unless you do this you refuse brotherhood.’’ Con- 
trast this requirement with the requirement of friendship, which 
says to the other fellow not ‘‘Be my brother’’ but “‘Be my friend. 
I am different from you. You are different from me. The basis 
of our communion is our difference. Let us exchange the fruits 
of our differences so that each may enrich the other with what 
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the other is not or has not in himself. In what else are we im- 
portant to one another, what else can we pool and share if not our 
differences?’’ The valuations here postulated should be obvious. 
If for example, in coming here today, we had expected merely a 
repetition of what we already know and feel, it is unlikely that 
even our reverence to a notable friend and beautiful character 
would have brought us. We expect something somehow still un- 
known and unpossessed. We do not care to seek what we already 
sufficiently have. We want what we don’t yet have. This is 
how we achieve spiritual abundance, which consists in the free 
and friendly barter of different things and thoughts and neighborly 
relations. It lives in untrammeled communication between the 
different on all levels. It signalizes the idea of civilization that 
the expression ‘‘cultural pluralism’’ denotes. 

Now this is what Alain Locke envisioned from the time that he 
became reconciled to himself. He became a cultural pluralist. 
It took him some time. 

In 1935 Sidney Hook and I got out a collection of essays by 
younger United States philosophers entitled, American Philosophy 
Today and Tomorrow. Alain Locke contributed to this collection 
a paper on the theme, ‘‘Values and Imperatives.’’ Each con- 
tributor accompanied his essay with a short autobiographical note. 
I will read you Locke’s note which, I suspect, is not as familiar 
to his friends as it should be, and then ask what it postulates en 
philosophe. How did the author get this way? How came Locke 
—a proud and sensitive man who was penalized by ‘‘whites’’ for 
his darker skin, in matters of spirit an incidental difference—to 
give up the idea of equality as identification, as sameness with 
whites, and to urge equality as parity in and of his difference 
from the whites ; hence to see the human enterprise as free, friendly, 
creative intercommunication between differents and their recipro- 
cal enrichment thereby ? 


I should like to claim [he wrote] as life-motto the good Greek principle, 
—‘‘Nothing in excess,’’ but I have probably worn instead as the badge of 
circumstance,—‘‘ All things with a reservation.’’ Philadelphia, with her 
birthright of provincialism flavored by urbanity and her petty bourgeois 
psyche with the Tory slant, at the start set the key of paradox; circumstance 
compounded it by decreeing me as a Negro a dubious and doubting sort of 
American and by reason of the racial inheritance making me more of a 
pagan than a Puritan, more of a humanist than a pragmatist. 

Verily paradox has followed me the rest of my days: at Harvard, cling- 
ing to the genteel tradition of Palmer, Royce and Miinsterberg, yet attracted 
by the disillusion of Santayana and the radical protest of James: again in 
1916 I returned to work under Royce but was destined to take my doctorate 
in Value Theory under Perry. At Oxford, once more intrigued by the twi- 
light of aestheticism but dimly aware of the new realism of the Austrian 
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philosophy of value; socially Anglophile, but because of race loyalty, strenu- 
ously anti-imperalist; universalist in religion, internationalist and pacifist 
in world-view, but forced by a sense of simple justice to approve of the militant 
counter-nationalisms of Zionism, Young Turkey, Young Egypt, Young India, 
and with reservations even Garveyism and current-day ‘Nippon over Asia.’ 
Finally a cultural cosmopolitan, but perforce an advocate of cultural racialism 
as a defensive counter-move for the American Negro, and accordingly more of 
a philosophical mid-wife to a generation of younger Negro poets, writers, 
artists than a professional philosopher. 


Small wonder, then, with this psychograph, that I project my personal 
history into its inevitable rationalization as cultural pluralism and value 
relativism, with a not too orthodox reaction to the American way of life. 


Locke presents himself here with the passions and powers of 
his individuality. His singularity is evident, and he gives hints 
of his idiosynerasy. But he accepted neither, although he couldn’t 
reject them. He felt, in sense and intellect, a human being the 
same as other human beings, especially white ones who denied the 
sameness. He knew that in his ideals, his intentions, and his 
works and ways he was not inferior, nor otherwise different from 
those people who held themselves to be better than he was, and 
there were intervals—one was certainly his undergraduate days 
at Harvard—when he did not appear to live under any penalty 
for his difference. He seems not to have in Philadelphia. I know 
that at Oxford—lI was there at the time—he was penalized. There 
were among the Rhodes scholars at Oxford gentlemen from Dixie 
who could not possibly associate with Negroes. They could not 
possibly attend the Thanksgiving dinner celebrated by Americans 
if a Negro was to be there. So although students from elsewhere 
in the United States outnumbered the gentlemen from Dixie, 
Locke was not invited, and one or two other persons, authentically 
Americans, refused in consequence to attend. You might say it 
was a dinner of inauthentic Americans. Now, the impact of that 
kind of experience left scars. The more so in a philosophic spirit. 
For the dominant trend among philosophers is always to prove 
unity and to work at unifications—to assert one humanity, one 
universe, one system of values and ideals which somehow is 
coércive of the many and somehow argues away the actualities of 
penalization for one’s being oneself into unimportant appearances, 
without in any way relieving the feelings of dehumanization, the 
pain and the suffering; and without lessening the desire never 
again to expose oneself to them. There were times that year when 
Locke thought never to return to the United States. In fact, he 
deeply wanted not to. He was at ease in Europe. The penalties 
for ‘‘color,’’ especially in France and on the continent, were not 
apparent. They were not as apparent in England as they are 
today. But however or wherever the penalties were laid, Locke 
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felt he could not expose himself to their indignities. As a human 
being with an individuality of his own, he knew that no commit- 
ment or obligation could be laid on him heavier than anybody 
else’s, and that the necessities of vindicating his integrity and 
realizing his own potentialities in his own way had the first claim 
and the last. 

It took him some time to find his way to that acquiescence in 
unalienable right to his difference, which became the core of his 
value-system. This acquiescence is not primarily defensive, not 
a struggle for political or economic or other form of equalization. 
It expresses itself in affirming the integral individuality of one’s 
person, of taking on freely the obligations that go with it; of 
insisting not on becoming like anybody else, but on having one’s 
singularity recognized and acknowledged as possessing a title 
equal with any other’s to live and grow. 

Now this sort of self-acquiescence is the personal premise— 
whatever be the pattern of grouping—for the group belongingness, 
the group identification for which one name is cultural pluralism. 
Alain Locke made this choice as a grown man, just as Walter 
White made this choice as a boy in Atlanta, when he experienced 
the violence of a mob of whites. 

For Locke’s disposition had been first monistic or universalist. 
Pluralism and particularism imposed their reality upon him by 
the exigent harshnesses of experience. It is these which convinced 
him of the actuality of difference, which brought him to recognize 
that difference is no mere appearance, but the valid, vital force 
in human communication and in human creation. 

The transvaluation had never seemed to me to be quite com- 
plete. As you can see from his ‘‘psychograph,’’ Locke chooses 
to speak of it as a rationalization. He would have preferred 
reality to be basically a One and not a Many, and human relations 
to be expressive of this Oneness. His preference interposed an 
active reservation to the actuality of the plural. It long kept him 
from completely committing himself. Philosophically, it led him 
at last to the concept of ideological peace. 

I have spoken of Locke’s essay, ‘‘Values and Imperatives.’’ 
There is another he wrote and, apart from his doctor’s thesis, I 
don’t know of any more philosophical studies by him. The second 
he called, ‘‘Pluralism and Ideological Peace.’’ As I read the 
essay, which he contributed to a collection entitled, Freedom and 
Experience, edited by Sidney Hook and Milton Konvitz, ‘‘ideolog- 
ical peace’’ again involves an association of the different which 
requires our making a distinction between unity and union. The 
import of Unity is liquidation of difference and diversity, either 
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by way of an identification of the different, or by way of a sub- 
ordination and subjection of the different to the point where it 
makes no difference. Per contra, the import of Union is the team- 
play of the different. Union resides in the uncoérced, the volun- 
tary commitment of the different to one another in free codpera- 
tion; and ideological peace, as Locke had expounded it in this 
essay, is a conception denoting fundamentally this free intercom- 
munication of diversities—denoting the cultivation of those diver- 
sities for the purpose of free and fruitful intercommunication 
between equals. 

To the American Negro it presents the idea of an authentic 
Negro cultural community sensitive not only to the positive values 
of all the present, but aware also of the immemorial African past 
and rendering it presently a living past. Of course, this past is 
not in the memory of any living American Negro. He must needs 
create that memory, by means of exploration and study, as Locke 
did and just as every white must; indeed, as the record shows, 
identification with African cultures and arts can be more passion- 
ate and more complete among white men than among Negroes. 
To many, perhaps to most, the import of the term ‘‘ Afro-Ameri- 
ean’’ is unwelcome. For Negroes tend to reject such an identifica- 
tion because they perceive themselves to be penalized on account 
of this same African difference. So long as a person thinks of 
himself as being penalized as African, so long as he is not self- 
acquiescent, just so long will he resist identification with those 
presumed sources or conditions of his imposed inequality. The 
hyphen represents a bondage, not a resource or power. Let him 
absorb and digest the condition, turning it from a limiting handi- 
cap into a releasing endowment, and he frees himself. 

This, it seems to me, is what Locke did. And henee, in his 
discussion of the New Negro, Locke was able to talk about the 
Negro problem as a creation of non-Negroes which they imposed 
on the Negroes. As anybody knows who has lived through the 
abominations of Senator Eastland’s Mississippi in the past few 
months, Locke’s analysis is correct. 

The Negro, Locke held, is not a problem. The Negro is a fact, 
an American fact, but not merely because he has lived and labored 
in America since Colonial times. He is American in virtue of 
his commitment, in common with non-Negro Americans, to the 
essential American Idea, the idea that human beings, all different 
from each other, are equal to each other in their inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and owe each other 
participation in the joint endeavor ‘‘to secure these rights’’ on 
which the institution of government rests in free societies. All 
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‘‘these rights’’ may be comprehended as the right to be different 
without penalty, without privilege, and with each of the different 
maturing its own excellence, the excellence expressive of its in- 
dividual or associative singularity in willing codperation with all. 
Believing this, Alain Locke gave expression to his own commitment 
to the Negro fact by undertaking to disclose to Americans, espe- 
cially to Negro Americans, the Negro, not the problem. He made 
himself the philosophical midwife to a generation of younger Negro 
poets, writers, artists. 

However it is a very delicate and difficult undertaking to 
separate any existence from the problems of this existence. This 
challenge confronts all communities everywhere, not alone the 
American Negro community. And it is far harder to effect this 
separation where a community is penalized for merely existing. 
Hence, one cannot be sure that Locke succeeded. But one can 
be sure that, without the affirmation of Negro as Negro in terms 
of what cultural and spiritual production Negro as Negro can 
achieve, without the manifestation of inner strength based on 
self-knowledge, developing without tutelage from anybody, the 
Negro cannot begin to accept himself as a fact instead of a problem 
to himself. One can be sure that where such a process eventuates, 
the Negro problem transvalues into a white problem, both south 
and north. And one may observe that the problem ‘‘gets liqui- 
dated’’ wherever communities of diverse identity do thus accept 
themselves. An orchestration of their diversities follows, a team- 
play of their differences. The concept ‘‘race’’ wouldn’t apply to 
these differences since any species whose members can breed to- 
gether may be said to belong to the same race. First and last the 
differences are the specific differentiations of personal and group 
existence that make cultures, that make systems of ideas, creeds 
and codes about which human beings fight. ‘‘Race’’ is one such 
fighting word. Color constitutes no problem when it is not ap- 
praised in racist terms. Transactions between peoples of different 
colors in the same culture and different cultures in the same color, 
and different colors and cultures have gone on freely enough 
throughout recorded time. Alain Locke urged that they can go on 
here at home. He held that they would have to be postulated on 
what he called ideological peace. In his essay on ‘‘Values and 
Imperatives’’ he urged that this peace might be attained by the 
conceptions and the methods of science. There is, he declared 
in that essay of 1935, ‘‘an objective universe,’’ whose unity is 
broken up into a pluriverse by human behavior. 

I think that in the twelve years between the first essay in 1935 
and the second in 1947, he decided that primarily there is a 
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pluriverse, and that ideological peace is the endeavor to establish 
a universe, not as a unity, but a union. His pluralism reshaped 
into a primary, a fundamental pluralism—a value pluralism, .a 
metaphysical pluralism, and the reshaping may have involved 
something like a religious conversion. As he believed, it is a way 
of changing your own attitude toward yourself, and your own 
attitude toward the different. First one needs to recognize the 
integrity and autonomy of difference; then perhaps one can also 
peaceably do business with it. In point of fact, Locke had already 
done so in ‘‘The New Negro,’’ although his philosophic realization 
seems to have come later. 

There are two current words which signify ideas that have a 
present bearing on this notion of free codperation of the different, 
or ideological peace. One of these words, signifying an American 
policy, is ‘‘containment.’’ And what does ‘‘containment’’ mean? 
It means forcefully holding back the different. Why did we have to 
have a national policy of containment? Because of Communist ag- 
gression against what is not Communist. Perforce it is to be held 
back, and unless the resistance were equally strong or stronger it 
could not be held back. Outer containment depends on inner 
moral and material strength. Whether or not we achieve the 
political end, it continues morally and culturally on the agenda 
for the American people, and of our Negro fellow-Americans vis- 
a-vis certain categories of non-Negroes. 

The second word is a word that came into vogue after ‘‘con- 
tainment’’ had become a policy. The word is ‘‘co-existence.’’ 
There are different ways of co-existence. There is the co-existence 
of cold toleration signalized as balance of power; here powers 
stand over against each other at alert and ready to shoot—the way 
the South Koreans had to stand against the North Koreans, the 
Israelis stand against the Arabs, and the entire West stands 
against the Soviet and its satellites. 

In another phase, co-existence signifies passive toleration. Each 
existent says to the other: You’re there and I’ve got to recognize 
you are there, but I don’t like you and I won’t have anything to 
do with you. You may be a brother, but you’re no neighbor and 
no friend. 

In still another phase, co-existence signifies what we now usually 
mean by toleration—that is, not an inimical endurance or suffering 
of the different, but a recognition that the different can live and 
let you live and that you can live and let the different live. Co- 
existence means live and let live. 

The mature phase of co-existence comes whenever existents pass 
from this sort of laissez-faire into a free, a voluntary codperative 
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relationship where each, in living on, also helps, and is helped 
by, the others in living. This is the co-existence that cultural 
pluralism signifies. It is the consummation of the system of ideas 
and the philosophic faith that Alain Locke became a notable spokes- 
man for. 

His speaking consists of the two philosophic essays I have re- 
ferred to. I think it might be a project for the memorial group 
to bring these essays together, perhaps with his doctoral disserta- 
tion, and publish them as a posthumous volume. 

I don’t know of anything else in strict philosophical discussion 
that Alain Locke has produced. But those two, brief and compact 
as they are, signalize not only the high place of his own philosophy 
of life, but a view of human relations that is bound to become more 


and more the hope and desire of the great majority of the peoples 
of the world. 


Thank you. 
H. M. Kaien 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY: A REPLY TO WALTER CERF 


N an article in this JouRNAL,: on ‘‘ Existentialist Mannerism 
and Education,’’ Mr. Walter Cerf has presented his impressions 
of the study of philosophy in West German universities. 

As a professor of philosophy in a German university, I should 
like to comment on Mr. Cerf’s presentation, which he says is the 
‘result of a short two-months’ visit to German universities. It 
would seem evident to us on this side of the Atlantic that this 
would not be sufficient time for Mr. Cerf to observe the German 
university scene and to evaluate his observations accurately. Ger- 
man philosophy as taught in German universities, according to 
Mr. Cerf’s presentation, is dominated by Existentialism—which 
is described as a system hostile to clear abstract thinking and 
which, he says, communicates emotional sensations in an ambigu- 
ous manner, thus weakening the resistance of German youth to 
the danger of new, barbaric mass movements. In contrast to a 
surprising economic recovery in Germany, dark forces are assumed 
to be at work in philosophical circles, the center of intellectual 


life, and their effects are said to present a serious danger for the 
future. 


1Vol. LIT (March 17, 1955), pp. 141-152. 
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Of course, I can only express my own personal opinion, but I 
believe it is based on a thorough knowledge of the present situation 
of philosophical study in German universities and on my personal 
acquaintance with most of the members of the philosophical 
faculties. I can say unconditionally that no proof of such pre- 
dominance of existentialism can be found. 

When Mr. Cerf speaks of existentialism, he means primarily 
the philosophy of Heidegger. Even if we assume this assumption 
is correct—although Heidegger himself has strongly, and probably 
rightly, protested against it—there has been no predominance of 
Heidegger’s philosophy for at least the last few years. 

Heidegger’s last publications are of such an esoteric character 
that, unlike Sein und Zeit, they no longer have any widespread 
influence. We concede that his style often has been imitated in 
an unbearable manner, and that some of his phraseology is still 
fashionable. So it probably was easy game for Mr. Cerf to gather 
some of these imitations at random. But these hardly present a 
picture of present-day philosophy as taught in German universi- 
ties. I think that, on the whole, a better idea will be gained by 
examining the attempts that have been made to withdraw from 
the so-called ‘‘new ways’’ in thinking. 

So we have, instead of an over-all uniformity dominated by 
existentialism, a multitude of efforts toward opening a new path 
in a seemingly impenetrable chaos, mainly by going back to past 
traditions. We wish to emphasize, in this connection, that the 
philosophy of Kant plays a much greater part than Mr. Cerf as- 
sumes. I do not know of a single university where a knowledge 
of Kant’s principles is not considered as a natural prerequisite 
for the study of philosphy. 

We should also emphasize that the phenomenology of Husserl 
with its analytic method has gained ever-increasing influence in 
the last few years. I could name several dozens of papers, among 
them numerous dissertations, dedicated to the problem of Husserl’s 
philosophy. 

The complete lack of uniformity of present-day university 
philosophy, the absence of any dominant trend, and the confusion 
in terminology do not make a very pleasant picture, but it is quite 
different from the one that Mr. Cerf has painted. On one point, 
however, there might be complete unity: any German professor 
of philosophy would be willing to put his signature under Mr. 
Cerf’s statement concerning the task of philosophy in the univer- 
sities—namely, to promote the education of students toward clear 
and responsible abstract thinking. The rules governing the state 
examination for teachers of philosophy, which all teacher candi- 
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dates in higher education are required to take, demand that the 
candidate demonstrate his capacity for clear abstract thinking 
by writing an interpretation of a ‘‘classic’’ philosopher. These 
directives, which I helped to prepare, have met with the agreement 
of all my colleagues. 

But even if German philosophy were governed by a trend 
appealing only to the emotions and averse to clear thinking, Mr. 
Cerf still has an erroneous conception of its possible effects on 
students. German students today have been so disillusioned by 
the abuse of emotion and high-sounding words that they are deeply 
skeptical of philosophy. The great majority of students take it 
only because it is a required subject—as has always been the case— 
and, even so, they are hardly searching for an ideology that could 
be described as ‘‘intoxicating.’’ Those times are long past. The 
better students expect philosophy to give them clear abstract tools 
with which to master the reality of present-day living. Most 
students view their studies as an educational necessity leading as 
. quickly as possible to a profession. Otherwise, they live pretty 
much from day to day. Those who are searching for guidance 
above and beyond rational consciousness do not expect this guid- 
ance to come from philosophy but rather from religion. 

Everywhere where religious and theological questions are dis- 
cussed, Mr. Cerf would have found all the animation and critical 
astuteness among young people that seemed to him so badly 
missing in the philosophy seminars. Thus, the theory that present- 
day German philosophy presents a danger for the future seems to 
me absolutely untenable for the following reason: (1) German 
philosophy is not dominated by existentialism; and (2) even if 
it were, as Mr. Cerf believes, it could never have such an effect 
as he claims, due to the state of mind existing among German 
youth today. 

If, however, the role that philosophy plays in German intellec- 
tual life can be called a very modest one—a question posed by Mr. 
Cerf—then the problem of how to present it at our universities 
in a more stimulating and effective way remains valid. 

We assure Mr. Cerf that this is a question foremost in the 
mind of all teachers. All of us are genuinely interested in some- 
thing quite different than just reading our future publications 
from the rostrum. On the contrary, it should be acknowledged 
that in comparison with the past, much less is being published and 
much greater stress is being put on oral presentation. 

As regards the problem of making the teaching of philosophy 
more interesting, I do not think that the example of American 
universities can simply be imitated, as Mr. Cerf proposes. He 
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suggests inserting discussion periods into the lectures and regrets 
that in most seminars a historical and philological discussion of 
texts is given instead of a casuistic discussion of vital problems 
and their solution from an ethical point of view as individual and 
citizen. If Mr. Cerf assigns to university philosophy this sort 
of direct educational task, rather than only the indirect one of 
training in methods of clear abstract thinking, he overlooks the 
fact that a great part of the educational tasks that in Anglo-Saxon 
countries are assigned to universities, are assigned in Germany 
to the higher grades of our senior High Schools. 

These schools, however, cannot carry out these assignments 
adequately, due to general sociological conditions, organizational 
confusion in the school system, and overcrowding of the curricula 
with ever new material. This is a problem to which much thought 
is being given here. As for the universities breaking up their 
lectures into conversation between teacher and students, this would 
make it impossible to preserve the unity of research and teaching 
which is the very foundation of the German university. For this 
unity depends on the teacher being able to present in his lectures 
a wide range of material over a continuous period of time. 

Mr. Cerf does not seem to know that this principle of unity 
of research and teaching is not preserved simply because of inertia. 
It has been the subject of deliberations and discussions for years, 
and the refusal to depart from this principle is not without sound 
reasons. It is well understood that the majority of students do 
not understand all that is presented in lectures. But what is most 
important is the minority who find these lectures meaningful. 
For the mejority of students, we are satisfied if they succeed in 
learning abstract thinking through interpretation of a text. 

Mr. Cerf regrets that these seminar exercises are mostly of a 
purely historical character. But I should like to point out that 
the German people has lost its historical memory, so to speak, and 
needs to be reminded of the standards of thought established by 
the classic works and, indeed, to be reminded of its own tradition, 
so largely forgotten. The fact that this tradition, as an ultimate 
effect, has compelled the Germans to think through radically the 
seemingly relativistic consequences of ‘‘historical consciousness,”’ 
and that Nihilism, on top of Nietzsche’s philosophy, has become 
not only a theoretical but also a vital problem on their own soil— 
these facts alone would block any attempt, as Mr. Cerf suggests, to 
bring home to German students the principles of an absolute 
morality simply through contact with Anglo-Saxon thinkers. 

In Germany, these principles can be presented only through a 
discussion of tradition in which the central question would be 
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whether the classic works of the German transcendental-philosophi- 
cal tradition already carry the germs of those relativistic and 
nihilistic consequences—or if a true understanding of the prin- 
ciples referred to above might not make their message appear in 
an entirely different light and also prove convincing for our times. 
An alien tradition cannot simply be transplanted—that is the 
reason for the lack of discussion of Anglo-Saxon philosophy noticed 
so regretfully by Mr. Cerf. 

The way to recover absolute principles can only be found by 
overcoming and conquering one’s own traditions. It is, therefore, 
no accident that the teaching of philosophy in Germany is pre- 
dominantly historical, a fact so much deplored by Mr. Cerf. But 
the modest attempt to achieve a true interpretation of the great 
classic works and their assimilation through clear abstract thinking 
may be the only way for German philosophy, in its present cir- 
cumstances, to lead toward the aim that Mr. Cerf, not without 
reason, has in mind. 


Lupwia LANDGREBE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLOGNE 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND THE REVIVAL 
OF CLASSICAL ONTOLOGY: A REPLY 


ROFESSOR Sontag has given us an interesting analysis of the 
relation between the rise of the philosophy of science, which 
he calls the movement which ‘‘has far and away the greatest claim 
to be called the only really new philosophical movement of our 


century,’’ and the revival of classical ontology, which has not 


yet occurred with quite the rigor he would like. With much of 
what Professor Sontag said about science and ontology I agree, 
especially his defense of philosophy from the restrictions sometimes 
arbitrarily imposed upon it from the outside. 

There are, however, several observations which may be made, 
which will, I believe, indicate that the relation between science 
and ontology does not exist in the form in which Professor Sontag 
envisions it, but does exist and does emerge in an altered form, 
presenting a slightly different demand upon philosophy than the 
return to the speculation of classical ontology. One point about 
his whole approach before I present these observations may be 
permitted. Insofar as Professor Sontag justifies a return to specu- 
lation in ontology by noting that its presence in science has again 
made speculation respectable by going beyond its own early narrow 


1 Frederick Sontag, ‘‘ Philosophy of Science and the Revival of Classical 
Ontology,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. LIII, No. 20 (Sept. 27, 1956), pp. 597-607. 
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empiricism, he states the demand in an unfortunate way.? One 
is reminded of such old arguments as that for indeterminism which 
arose when Heisenberg made his discovery—arguments which 
justify a philosophical idea or operation by a scientific idea or 
operation. I am sure that Professor Sontag does not mean to 
assert that speculation or any other philosophical activity is con- 
tingent upon its previous occurrence in science. 

For another reason the statement of the presence of speculation 
in philosophy and science is unfortunate, namely, that it implies 
that the type of speculation in classical ontology and modern 
science is the same. That they are not will become apparent from 
the following observations. 

1. Professor Sontag defends speculation in ontology by empha- 
sizing only the common trait of theorizing in both science and 
classical ontology, the trait of going beyond the restrictions char- 
acteristic of a narrow empiricism. However, he neglects to men- 
tion at all the trait which differentiates the two types of speculation 
from each other: the principle of verification to which scientific 
speculation is always tied. Thus Professor Sontag cites Hempel’s 
insistence that mathematics is pure logical form as evidence for 
the permissibility of speculation in ontology.* It is noted that 
the certainty of mathematics depends upon its not saying anything 
in particular about this world, but about all worlds.’ This is then 
construed by Professor Sontag to mean that mathematics talks 
about possible worlds as well as real worlds, and that ontology 
should feel free to do the same.® 

All this is well and good. But Hempel, in the essay from 
which this reference is taken, goes on to say that a mathematical 
statement about real space, for example, is no longer a matter of 
pure logical form, but is a physical theory and must not only be 
strictly verified, but formulated within a well-defined framework 
of meaning.” Also he asserts that the postulates of geometry are 
not true in their pure form, but are logical symbols from which 
deductions are made.® Truth and falsity do not apply to them as 
geometrical postulates. 

In the light of this observation, two questions may be asked 
about the nature of speculation in science and ontology: (1) What 
is the philosophical analogue to verification in science? (2) Since 

2Ibid., pp. 598 f., 606 f. 8Ibid., pp. 598 ff. 

4Ibid., pp. 599, 605 f. 5 Ibid., p. 606. 


The point about whether science talks about possible worlds is dealt 
with in my second observation. 


7C. G. Hempel, ‘‘Geometry and Empirical Science,’’? in Readings in 


Philosophy of Science, ed. by P. Wiener, pp. 46-49. 
8Ibid., p. 45. 
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pure mathematical and scientific speculation do not speak of reality 
at all, are we to say the same of philosophical speculation ? 

2. My second observation has to do with the nature of the 
results of scientific speculation. Most philosophers of science will 
admit that there is a real problem about what a scientific construct 
is (to be sure it is at least a product of speculation) and what it 
refers to. Two recent books of readings in the philosophy of 
science are full of allusions to this problem.* Many are of the 
opinion that a construct (e.g., electron, gene, id) is not the name 
of a thing in the world at all—whether this world or a possible 
one—but is a symbol expressing a logical operation performed 
upon certain data. The speculation of science thus yields a net- 
work of symbols into which practical data must be translated at 
the beginning of a physical explanation and out of which they 
must be again translated as practical data in order to be verified.?° 
Thus, speculation in science, as speculation, is purchased at the 
price of unreality, or of turning its products into symbol-functions. 
It yields no substantial view of reality as it is, but a possible way 
of relating data, above all a way which must be put to the test. 

If this is the case, then the speculation which Professor Sontag 
sees re-emerging in the philosophy of science is not at all the 
speculation of a pre-Kantian classical ontology. This latter type 
of speculation claimed more for philosophical concepts than being 
symbols for operations, or (avoiding complete operationalism) 
symbolic interpretations of observable sequences. Classical ontol- 
ogy claimed not to be a standpoint, but the standpoint; its doc- 
trines were not symbols, or even the delineation of a possible world, 
but articulations of the ‘‘really real.’’ There is no similarity 
between this classical view of speculation and speculation in science. 
For the theoretic (I prefer this word to ‘‘speculative’’) scientist is 
not talking at all about a world beyond the sense world. Thus he 
is not doing, as Professor Sontag declares he is, what Plato did in 
Theaetetus.*. Nor is the mathematician in his alternative geome- 
tries talking (speculating) about possible worlds. He is doing this 
only from the standpoint of a classical realist ontology. From 
his own point of view he is not talking about worlds at all. He is 
talking about symbols and relations between defined symbols, both 
of which—the symbols he invents and the relations between them 
—are members of this world. Some of these symbols might be 


9 Readings in Philosophy of Science, ed. by P. Wiener (New York: 
Scribner, 1953), and Readings in the Philosophy of Science ed. by H. Feigl 
and M. Brodbeck (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). 

10Cf. P. Duhem’s article, ‘‘Mathematical Deduction and Physical 
Theory,’’ in Readings, ed. by Wiener, pp. 26-31. 

11 Sontag, loc. cit., p. 598. 
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of service in solving the problem of interpreting the world in 
which we live, not a possible world. About possible worlds even 
‘*speculative’’ science knows nothing; it knows only symbols which 
possibly may serve an interpretive, i.e. organizing, function. 

3. Professor Sontag puts his thesis in the form of some implied 
questions. They are (paraphrased): Cannot problems be looked 
upon from many standpoints??? Why only one??® If, then, 
science, why not also the standpoint of classical ontology?** My 
remarks are: 

a. The classical ontologists did not know they were doing 
classical ontology. This is a name a certain way of solving prob- 
lems received after it was no longer used and thus became classical. 
Nor did the classical ontologists, to whom Kant, as Professor Sontag 
rightly observes, dealt the death blow, know that their way was 
only a possible way among others, no more valid than others, but 
just a good and possible way of looking at things.* They rather 
were answering the same questions our ‘‘speculative’’ science does, 
and doing it from the standpoint. No such generosity is evident 
here as Professor Sontag pleads for on behalf of classical ontology 
now. The answer thus is No, we cannot go back to classical 
ontology, for it is just this old way of speculative creation which 
was judged inadequate and sterile. 

b. How are the various points of view from which the same 
problems are going to be solved contemporaneously themselves 
related? ?* Here, I believe, is the real crux of the problem of con- 
temporary philosophy and the role of speculation. The function of 
philosophy today is not so much the creation of an unverifiable spec- 
ulative world to be put alongside the scientists’ verifiable specula- 
tive world, as it is to attempt to work out a theory of meaning or a 
philosophy of symbolic forms, as Cassirer said. Thus, it is not 
classical ontology which is needed—but rather a phenomenological 
description of the various symbols and fundamental points of view 
of men, together with the attempt to relate them. We cannot side- 
step Kant and return to the tradition, albeit a modernized one. 
We must accept Kant’s challenge, for the Kantian revolution was 
precisely the revelation of the symbolic character of human cate- 
gories, even though Kant himself was rationalist enough to conceive 
of a certain set of symbols as innately necessary. 


12Tbid., p. 601. 18 Ibid., pp. 597 f. 

i4Tbid., p. 600: ‘‘Today we are faced with the irony that the most 
radically speculative and abstract minds are to be found in the sciences, but 
the value of this shift for philosophy is that it may now also become specula- 
tive without reproach.’’ 


15 Ibid., p. 602, where the principle of philosophic generosity is presented. 
16 Tbid., p. 605. 
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I think that this realization is the truth in positivism and 
operationalism, which see, respectively, philosophy as an analysis 
of language and symbols, and concepts as shorthand summations 
of operations. They both come from a Kantian realization that 
reason is not pure, not in a pre-established harmony with reality 
in itself (which is the assumption of any classical ontology), but 
an interpretive function working through symbols, an important 
instance of which is language. 

Yet one must disagree with the narrowness of positivism’s 
theory of meaning, and enlarge it. Here is where I find a basic 
agreement with Professor Sontag. Philosophy must speculate— 
not because speculation in science has made it respectable in 
philosophy (for, as we have seen, it hasn’t)—but because the task 
of describing and relating the various human points of view falls 
beyond the purview of any one point of view and therefore beyond 
the purview of any one kind of verification. But I disagree that 
this speculation should take the form of a continuance of classical 
realist ontology. 

c. If I may be allowed one step more, I should like to give the 
barest clue as to how philosophy may go about establishing the 
relation between points of view. It is the realization of the 
necessity of such a phenomenological task that makes the philos- 
ophy of existence, for all its difficulties, so important today.’ 
The attempt to establish such a relation will always yield a 
world-view. And world-views are the ways men view the world. 
The subject, the individual, living, concerned subject must do the 
meaningful relating of point of view to point of view, of realm 
of meaning and symbol to realm of meaning and symbol. No one 
ean do it for him. And least of all can an objective speculative 
ontology do it. Then the individual subject is lost and meaning 
and relation are automatically rendered by the categories of the 
system. But categories, languages, and systems are not fully self- 
illuminating.*® The user of language, the framer of categories, and 
the system-builder must be considered, else we shall lose the real 
situation which category, system, and language try to express. 

In an objective classical ontology there would be neither decision 
nor commitment nor responsibility. But all meaningful thought 
must have these qualities, for it is these qualities which make 
thought engaged in and relevant to a situation. Abstract thought 
will unite and relate nothing just because it is powerless, being 
an abstraction, a bare possibility. The abstraction itself must be 

17 Cf. the two papers ‘‘The Nature and the Significance of Existentialist 
Thought,’’ by Paul Tillich, and ‘‘ Existence, Truth, and Subjectivity,’’ by 
George A. Schrader, Jr., this JouRNAL, Vol. LIII, No. 23 (Nov. 8, 1956), 
pp. 739-748, 759-771. 18 Schrader, loc. cit., p. 763. 
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looked upon as the way a person (the real theoretician) has solved 
his problem. For thought, even the abstracting, objectifying 
thought of the scientist, is a free projection of the finite individual 
thinker—an intention. We saw this when considering scientific 
constructs. Even these must be seen existentially. They become 
abstract entities naming objects in themselves only when they are 
viewed as detached concepts. Viewed in the living process of 
hypothesis-formation, they are symbols designed in a situation 
to resolve that situation, to restore authenticity to an otherwise 
chaotic situation. Hence, considered apart from the subject who 
enunciated them and who has given them meaning, the abstrac- 
tions we use are comic, as Kierkegaard observed. 

Abstractions reveal being—i.e., have ontological significance— 
only insofar as they are meaningful articulations of being by a 
real person in a particular situation. If the concepts are ab- 
stracted out of this existential situation they lose all validity and 
power, as Jaspers has observed, exactly because they are answers 
to no real question, relevant to no real situation. Hence, the 
traditional philosophical questions have no classical solutions, given 
detachedly and universally in systems. Rather, they are perpetu- 
ally solved in as many concrete situations as they become relevant 
questions. 

The philosophy of existence thus insists upon the type of 
thought which sees even philosophic activity as the possession of 
being by embodying it and engaging it in situations. This is the 
type of thought in which there is decision, commitment, and 
responsibility, which sees thought not as the framing of abstract 
categories, but as the attempt of the self-in-situation, through its 
projected categories, to achieve authenticity and self-identity. 
Thought, even scientific thought, thus becomes a real attempt at 
making being concrete in a situation because the thinker has 
made his thought the vehicle of meaning and order, rectifying 
that situation. Thought thus is genuine when it is a structural 
principle in a situation—a principle of informing order, whether 
the situation is one of determining how one shall act or one of 
solving a physical problem. Even abstract thought takes on an 
ethical urgency.2® And it can be doubted whether classical ontol- 
ogy is this type of thought in our day any more than, say, Gothic 
architecture, even if its offering is sincere, is really an informative 
principle in modern architecture. At least its revival is not 
sanctioned by the rise of the philosophy of science, whereas the 
process of theorizing in science does demand a philosophical analy- 
sis of the intentional-symbolic process in science, and the attempt 


19 Cf, Tillich, loc. cit., p. 742, and Schrader, loc. cit., p. 768. 
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to relate it to the like processes in areas of human experience 
other than science. 


Ricuarp F. Grasau 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
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Wein, Hermann: Realdialektik. Von hegelscher Dialektik zu 
dialektischer Anthropologie. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1957. 
185 p. Paper, DM 17.—. 

Youton, JoHn W.: John Locke and the Way of Ideas. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1956. x, 235 p. (Oxford Classical & Philosophi- 
cal Monographs.) 30s. 

Minn. LXIV, 255 (July 1955). N. R. Hanson: Causal Chains. 
A. C. Lloyd: The Logical Form of Law Statements. EF. W. 
Hall: Practical Reason(s) and the Deadlock in Ethics. L. E. 
Thomas: Philosophie Doubt. B. Mayo: Commitments and Rea- 
sons. M. G. Singer: Generalization in Ethics—LXIV, 256 
(Oct. 1955). Herbert Dingle: Solipsism and Related Matters. 
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F. N, Sibley: Seeking, Serutinizing and Seeing. Douglas Gask- 
ing: Causation and Recipes. 7. Kotarbitski: The Fundamental 
Ideas of Pansomatism. P. Zinkernagel: On the Problem of Ob- 
jective Reality as Conceived in the Empiricist Tradition. Bar- 
nett Savery: The Emotive Theory of Truth.—LXV, 257 (Jan. 
1956). G. E. M. Anscombe: Aristotle and the Sea Battle. D. 
S. Shwayder: ‘‘=’’. A Phillips Griffiths: Formulating Moral 
Principles. A. I. Melden: On Promising. P. T. Geach: The 
Doctrine of Distribution —LXV, 258 (April 1956). P. Alez- 
ander: Complementary Descriptions. D. H. Monro: Are Moral 
Problems Genuine? W. C. Clement: Quality Orders. W. W. 
Mellor: Three Problems about Other Minds. H. Hudson: Why 
We Cannot Witness or Observe What Goes on ‘In Our Heads’. 
—LXV, 259 (July 1956). Gottlob Frege: The Thought: A 
Logical Inquiry. B. S. Benjamin: Remembering. C. H. 
Whiteley: Meaning and Ostensive Definition. N. L. Wilson: 
Existence Assumptions and Contingent Meaningfulness. M. 
Chastaing: Consciousness and Evidence. D. W. Hamlyn: Ana- 
lytic Truths. A.J. Baker: Presupposition and Types of Clause. 
—LXV, 260 (Oct. 1956). P. F. Strawson: Singular Terms, 
Ontology and Identity. Romane Clark: Natural Inference. 
M. E. Olds: Synonymity: Extensional Isomorphism. W. I. 
Matson: On the Irrelevance of Free-Will to Moral Responsibil- 
ity, and the Vacuity of the Latter. B. Ellis: On the Relation 
of Explanation to Description—LXVI, 261 (Jan. 1957). P. 
Herbst: Freedom and Prediction. A. C. MacIntyre: Deter- 
minism. Q.L. Perry: The Logic of Moral Valuation. C.John- 
son: Commending and Choosing. 


THE PHILosopHicaL Review. LXV,1 (Jan. 1956). Stuart Hamp- 
shire: On Referring and Intending. Norman Malcolm: Dream- 
ing and Skepticism. William Craig: Replacement of Auxiliary 
Expressions. W. H. Kennick: The Language of Religion.— 
LXV, 2 (April 1956). H. P. Grice and P. F. Strawson: In 
Defense of a Dogma. F. A. Olafson: Meta-ethics and the Moral 
Life. LZ. W. Beck: Kant’s Theory of Definition. Richard Tay- 
lor: The ‘‘ Justification’’ of Memories and the Analogy of Vision. 
Hilary Putnam: Reds, Greens, and Logical Analysis——LXV, 3 
(July 1956). BR. Ziedins: Conditions of Observation and States 
of Observers. Richard Robinson: A Criticism of Plato’s Cra- 
tylus. William Marshall: Sense and Reference: A Reply. 
Arthur Smullyan: The Concept of Empirical Knowledge.— 
LXV, 4 (Oct. 1956). Brian O’Shaughnessy: The Limits of the 
Will. Michael Dummett: Nominalism. W. P. Alston: Ineffa- 
bility. A.J. Melden: Action—LXVI, 1 (Jan. 1957). Richard 
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Taylor: The Problem of Future Contingencies. Rogers Al- 
britton: Present Truth and Future Contingency. Michael 
Dummett: Constructionalism. Robert McNaughton: Concep- 
tual Schemes in Set Theory. 


THE Review or Metapuysics. IX, 1 (Sept. 1955). F. B. Fitch: 
The Reality of Propositions. Nathaniel Lawrence: Causality, 
Will and Time. N. P. Stallknecht, F. C. Wade, William Earle: 
Freedom and Existence. George Nakhnikian: Plato’s Theory 
of Sensation, I. Robert Palter: On the Significance of Space- 
Time.—IX, 2 (Dec. 1955). Milié Capek: Relativity and the 
Status of Space. C. W. Ingram-Pearson: The Reality of Ap- 
pearances. Robert Cumming: Descartes’ Provisional Morality. 
Andrew Ushenko: Hume’s Theory of General Ideas. George 
Nakhnikian: Plato’s Theory of Sensation, II. R. W. Brown- 
ing: Weiss’s Doctrine of Concern.—IX, 3 (March 1956). Ar- 
thur Child: Doing and Knowing. Paul Weiss: On Being To- 
gether. Louis Mackey: Kierkegaard and the Problem of Exis- 
tential Philosophy, I. E.H. Madden: Chance and Counterfacts 
in Wright and Peirce. N. P. Stallknecht and others: Collo- 
quium No. 8: The Idea of Creation. George Burch: Contempo- 
rary Vedanta Philosophy, I. Patrick Romanell: Romanticism 
and Croce’s Conception of Science.—IX, 4 (June 1956). N. P. 
Stallknecht: The Quality of Man. J. H. Kultgen: Universals, 
Particulars and Change. Nicholas Karalis: Knowledge of 
Other Minds. Louis Mackey: Kierkegaard and the Problem of 
Existential Philosophy, II. Donald Walhout and others: 
Judgment. Charles Hartshorne: New Propositions and New 
Truths. George Burch: Contemporary Vedanta Philosophy, II. 
Robert Whittemore: Iqbal’s Panentheism. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The First Annual Meeting of the New York University Insti- 
tute of Philosophy was held on February 8-9, 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Sidney Hook. The general subject for 
the meeting was ‘‘Determinism and Freedom.’’ The particular 
subjects of the three sessions and the participants were as follows: 


‘‘Determinism in Philosophy’’: Brand Blanshard and Max Black. 
Commentator: William Barrett. 

‘‘Determinism in Modern Science’’: Perey Bridgman. Commen- 
tators: Alfred Landé and Milton K. Munitz. 

‘*Determinism and Responsibility in Law and Ethies’’: H. L. A. 
Hart and Paul Edwards. Commentator: John Hospers. 


The papers read at the meeting will be published by the 
Institute. 








A volume of major significance for every philosopher 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS AT WORK 
The Current Philosophic Scene 
Edited with an Introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Jaitisin ming, inlaine Ps Inference, Alice Ambrose - Definition, Presupposition and As- 

+ Meaning and Synonymy in Natural Languages, Rudolf Carnap 
The R Revision of oa og Neon, Goodman . _ Some aman Concerning Meta- 
physics of Logic Lew: chanisti and Organismic Biology 
Ernest Nagel - Logical’ Truth, W. v. “Quine * Is fine a Synthetic "4 Priori, Wilfrid 
Sellars - Persuasive Definitions, C. L. Stevenson 


METAPHYSICS AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Nature of Mind, Brand Blanshard - God as a Function in Sete Systems of 
Philosophy, James Collins - The Method , Knowledge in Philosophy, C. J. Ducasse 
Some “—— Though Important Truths: ‘A Preface. to Metaphysics, Charles Hart- 
shorne aturalism and First ie Sidney Hook - Metaphysical —) S. C. 
Pepper - To Be and Not to Be, H. W. Schneider - Time and Eternity, W. T. Stace 
The New Outlook, Paul Weiss - The Myth of Passage, D. C. Williams 


ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Conflict, W. R. aan, + Mill’s “Proof’’ of Utility, E. W. Hall - Of yo 
Sources of Democracy, H. M. Kallen - Obscenity as an bang ce 

Kaplan - ug Science of Man and Unified Science, Charles M Common 
Good, A. Murphy : Ethical Relativism in the Light of Recent Legal Science, 
F. S. C. No The Rationale of Political Discussion, C. M. Perry - The 
og Truth o Hedonism, W. H. Sheldon - Philosophy and Democracy, T. V. 
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"A book of penetrating interpretation.” 


OUR PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. A chronological 
survey of the history of philosophy and of the philoso- 
phies of the major men in the traditions of the western 
world, from 600 B.C. to 1952, which places emphasis on 
the great intellectual traditions which have contributed to 
the development of western civilization. “Especially ex- 
cellent and readable,” says Professor Carlton W. Berenda, 
of the University of Oklahoma. $5.50 


READINGS IN ETHICAL THEORY 
Edited by Wmrrep Settars and Joun Hospers 
Selections from the most influential writings of the 20th Century. 
$5.50 
READINGS IN ETHICS. Second Edition 
Edited by Gornpon H. Crarx and T. V. Sutrn 
Readings from moral philosophers of ancient and modern times. 
$3.50 


SELECTIONS FROM EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
Third Edition 
Edited by Mitton C. Naum 
Presents the major Greek philosophers, with short explanatory notes. 
$2.15 
READINGS IN PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 
Edited by Hersert Fetct and Wiirrep SELLARS 


Forty-one selections from periodical literature, by influential thinkers. 
$5.50 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
Edited by Hersert Freict and May Bropseck 


Fifty-two selections, by noted authorities, dealing with the philosophy 
of the formal and factual sciences. 
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